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EDUCATION FOR SERVICE IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN CHINA 


The earliest survey of which note should be taken is that mace in China in 
1934-193 under the direction of the National Committee for Christian Religious kd- 
ucation and which produced the volume entitled, Education for Service in the Chris- 
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chapter by C. Stanley Smith, published by the Board of Founders, Nanking Theological 
Seminary, in 194.) After the N.C.C.R.E. had decided at its meeting in 1932 to make 
the study, the endorsement of the National Christian Council and the China Christian 
Educational Association was secured, a preparatory committee was appointed, and Dean 
Luther A. Weigle of the Yale University Divinity School was invited to be counsellor 
of the study. 


The study was undertaken in three parts, First, a factual survey was made 
through the use of questionnaires and by visits of a survey team to institutions and 
church centers. This team consisted of two Chinese and one missionary. One of the 
former wWaSa pastor and the other the executive secretary of the sponsoring organiza- 
tion. The missionary was a professor and administrative officer of a theological 
seminary. The survey team drew up the questionnaires, tabulated the data returned, 
and held personal interviews and small group conferences. It discovered that it was 
just as necessary to study the churches--their organization, finances, workers, pro- 
grams, and future needs, as to study the training institutions, Secondly, Dean 
Weigle visited China from February 19 to August 5, 1935, traveled extensively, con- 
ferred with many persons, studied the report made by the survey team, participated 
in the conference at Kuling, and wrote his report. Thirdly, there was the Kuling 
Conference from July 18 to 27, 1935. This was an enlarged meeting of the N.C.C.R.E. 
to which there were especially invited "theological seminary professors, church and 
mission administrators, and friends concerned with the work of training in churches, 
schools, and colleges." One hundred eleven persons representing about forty denom- 
inations and the whole country were present. The team and the counsellor reported 
to the whole conference, and sectional discussion groups were held on Recruiting and 
Support of the Ministry, Theological Curriculum, Training of Ministers in Service, 
Training for Lay Service, Women's Work and Training, and College Courses in Religion. 
Each section submitted findings to the conference as a whole. The plenary session 
"offered criticisms and suggestions but passed no official resolutions." The report 
as published consisted of the survey team's factual report; the sectional findings 
of the Kuling Conference, edited by the team; and Dr. Weigle's report. The study 
was financed by contributions from American mission boards and the World's Sunday 
School Association. 


Two very noteworthy discoveries were made while the study was still in the plan- 
ning stage. First of all, a study of theological education or training for service 
in various types of Christian ministry cannot be made in a vacuum; it can be done 
effectively only against the background of a profound understanding of the present 
state of the Church and of its forseeable future needs. Then in the second place, 
it is unprofitable to restrict a study to theological education solely in the sense 
of training for the ordained ministry, but the training of laymen and lay women for 
various types of service ought to be included if the best interests of the Church 
are to be served. These two insights are probably valid for every similar study 
which may be made, although in practice it is difficult to carry out the second. 


Thinking about education for each type of service was in relation to a four- 
fold classification of the functions of the Church: the worship of God, evangelism 
and religious education, the welfare of the community, and the support of the churd. 
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Lay service was defined as "the avocational, unpaid service of men and women who 
support themselves by some other vocation, such as farming, business, teaching, or 
home-making, and who are not ordained by the church to the Christian ministry." 
Ministerial service was defined as "the vocational, full-time service of men or 
women who have been called and ordained by the church to the Christian ministry, ard 
who are supported by the church, if necessary, in order that they may be free to 
devote their full time and energy to this service." This division into two types of 
service ignored that group of workers who could be described in the very same terms 
as those applied to "ministerial service" if the two words "and ordained" were 
omitted. This was in effect a denial of the second insight mentioned above, even 
though there was added a chapter on "The Education of Women for Christian Service." 


Non-professional lay service is so different from professional service--not in 
essence or order, but in degree and requirements, that no further attention will be 
given it here, especially since it lies outside of this present concern of the CCLA. 


The functions of the ministry were said to be: leading the Church in worship; 
undertaking evangelism and religious education through preaching, teaching, and pas- 
toral care; and directing the program of the Church, including the training and 
supervision of members for participation in that program. The necessary resources 
of the ministry were said to be: character; ability to understand, interpret, and 
teach the Bible; intellectual competence; human sympathy; understanding of China; 
understanding of the Christian Church; ability to lead people in worship; ability to 
teach the people through preaching, the cure of souls, and instruction and training; 
ability to lead the people in service; linguistic ability (in his own language; 
ability to use one foreign modern language desirable, but not necessary); and health, 
Given the proper selection of young people of high intelligence and personal compe- 
tence, these resources can be cultivated through the proper preparatory academic 
education, training in a theological seminary with a properly ordered curriculum, 
through practical experience in service under supervision and guidance, through a 
probationary period of service under supervision, and through the minister's provi- 
sion for his own continuing growth. 


The survey recognized three types of theological seminaries in China: 
1. Theological colleges, requiring for entrance graduation from senior middle 
school and offering a four year course, 
2. Theological training schools, requiring graduation from junior middle school 
and usually offering a three year course. 
3. Graduate schools of theology, requiring graduation from college and offering 
courses covering one to three years. 


Institutions which required less than graduation from junior middle school were 
not regarded as seminaries, but "Bible schools," which should confine themselves to 
training laymen for voluntary service. 


The report recommended the continuance of four union theological colleges to be 
united if possible under the name of the Nanking Theological Seminary, with studies 
offered in four different locations; three union theological training schools; and 
two graduate schools of theology. It was further recommended that the theological 
training schools each establish a link with an agricultural school in order better 
to train for the rural ministry; that they endeavor gradually to raise their academ- 
ic standards; and that eventually, when the churches no longer needed graduates with 
a lower academic qualification, these institutions become theological colleges or 
merge with the already existing theological colleges. It was also recommended that 
such denominational theological seminaries as continued to exist ought to cooperate 
with the union institutions in the interest of the maintenance of high standards. 
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Instead of a denominational seminary, a hostel for students and additional courses 
of instruction might be provided at a union seminary; or a denominational school 
might locate nearaunion institution and share its resources, or join with it in 
providing a center for supervised field service. The study stimulated the creation 
of The China Association of Theological Seminaries, including both denominational 
and union seminaries and intended to provide cooperation for the improvement of 
theological education. 


The document stated that the curriculum of the theological college should be 
functional, that is, that it should be student-centered rather than subject-centered, 
oriented towards the service which the student is subsequently to render as a min- 
ister, and should provide for training through practice under supervision. The cur- 
riculum is to be broadly understood as consisting of the student's total experience 
in the school, including classroom teaching, practice under supervision, the corpor- 
ate life of the institution in all particulars, and the student's individual life 
and habits. It should develop within the student the resources needed by the minis- 
ter, and they can be grouped as follows: 

(a) Resources developed primarily through courses of study, guided by classroom 
teaching: the Bible, understanding of China, the Christian Church, and the Christian 
message. 

(bo) Resources demanding practice under guidance: human sympathy, ability to lead 
people in worship, ability to teach people, ability to lead people in service, and 
language. 

(c) Resources developed through the corporate life of the college: character, 
and ability to lead in worship. 

(d) Resources depending primarily upon the student's individual life: character, 
intellectual competence, health. 


Both in the statements concerning functions and resources and again in the sec- 
tion on the curriculum, there is set forth a strange view of the pastoral function 
as being merely one form of religious education, when in truth it is the most unique 
function of the Christian ministry and one entirely outside the traditional reli- 
gious experience of China. This classification would tend to reenforce the unfor- 
tunate tendency of the Chinese to think of the ministry primarily as a teaching of- 
fice to be discharged chiefly through preaching. Moreover, the most essential re- 
source which can be developed through the corporate life of the seminary has been 
missed entirely. It is developing an understanding of the corporate nature of the 
Christian profession and of the meaning of the Body of Christ through sharing in 
the school's common worship, fellowship, and service, since the Seminary, in this 
respect, should be the Church in microcosm. 


It was further affirmed that the curriculum of the theological college should 
be planned as a whole, and the faculty organized as a whole to deal with curriculun. 
A strong warning was directed against adopting the department system, which is un- 
suitable for a small school and which breeds caste and hierarchical distinctions, ° 
competition, and disunity. Students should be organized according to vocational 
groups, rather than according to subject matter categories. Since eighty percent of 
the population of China is rural, all students should be made acquainted with the 
problems of rural life and reconstruction, and those training for the rural ministry 
should have very practical courses in agriculture and related subjects, taken either 
in an agricultural school or in a rural training center. Preparation for those going 
into urban areas should likewise include a similar emphasis, Chinese should be the 
language of instruction. 
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The scarcity of good textbooks in Chinese demands, it was stated, that theolog- 
ical faculties make the preparation of text and reference books a major interest. 
Libraries were found to be inadequate and in need of expansion. 


An interesting suggestion was made that a small seminary might lighten the 
teaching load of its faculty by admitting a new class only every other year. 


The report took the view that the general principles for theological colleges 
also applied to the theological training schools. However, such a school should 
concentrate completely and without exception on training pastors and evangelists; 
its methods should be modeled on those of the middle school rather than college; 
there should be no electives; and a larger portion of the curriculum should be 
devoted to Bible study and practical training. 


The role of a graduate school of theology is to train the minority of students 
who have had a full college education, to cultivate scholarship and "the extension 
of knowledge in the fields cognate to Christian theology and to the work of the 
Christian Church," and to undertake research and experimentation in the problems in- 
volved in the contact of cultures and faiths in China and the relations of Christian- 
ity to the life of the Chinese people. Careful selection of students and high qual- 
ity of performance are to be stressed. 


The survey team discovered that the greatest fields for recruiting were the 
church and the home, and that the pastor was the most effective recruiting agent. 


The strong plea was made for the continuation of the education of ministers in 
service through a probationary period under observation and supervision, provision 
for discussion groups, and through schemes of reading and study afforded by corres- 
pondence courses, summer institutes, short term courses, book clubs and circulating 
libraries, or through prescribed courses of study laid down by the churches. 


The chapter on "Education of Women for Christian Service" is chiefly concerned 
with lay volunteers, 


It was agreed that the mission and the missionary would continue to make a 
major contribution to theological education far into the future and that mission 
financial support for this work would long be required, 


The report was taken seriously, but a decade of war followed at once, and then 
came the Communist conquest and with it radically changed circumstances for the 
Church, There was never sufficient opportunity for the findings of the report to be 
tested in practice, excepting in minor ways. 


The Christian Minister in India 

A decade after the foregoing study had been made in China a very comprehensive 
survey was made in India, the results of which were embodied in The Christian Min- 
ister in India: His Vocation and Training, by C. W. Ranson. (Madras, C.L.S., 195; 
London, U.S.C.L.-Lutterworth Press, 196.) It was a direct result of the Madras 
Meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1938, which had described theolo- 
gical education as "one of the greatest weaknesses of thewhole Christian enterprise," 
and which had called for detailed studies and new plans. The National Christian 
Council in India, Burma, and Ceylon then called a conference on Training for the 
Ministry in December 1939, which asked for an immediate survey to be initiated by 
the National Christian Council Committee on Theological Education. This was ratific 
by the N.C.C. at its next regular session. 
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The first stage of the survey was the gathering of detailed information by means 
of questionnaires. The second consisted of regional commissions which visited theo- 
logical training institutions, consulted with church and mission representatives, and 
held regional conferences on theological education. The report of each regional com- 
mission was printed and circulated among the institutions, churches, and missions in 
the area before it was presented to the National Christian Committee on Theological 
Education. The third stage was an enlarged meeting of the Committee on Theological 
Education in November, 1947. Although an "enlarged" meeting, it apparently numbered 
less than thirty persons. The Committee, on the basis of the regional reports, pre- 
pared the outline of a comprehensive plan for theological education in India, and 
presented an Interim Report to the N.C.C. at its meeting in January 19h). That body 
then instructed the Committee to complete the survey with the publication of m :author- 
itative report. Subsequently it released its secretary, C. W. Ranson, from his other 
duties to complete the survey and write the report volume, with the aid of an advisory 
Editorial Committee. 





The early intention of the Committee on Theological Education was to cover the 
whole field of training for service in the Church, including the training of lay 
workers, of voluntary workers, and of women; but this was found to be too vast a 
scope for a single study. Those fields were left for later special studies, and the 
scope of the survey limited to training for the ordained ministry of the Church. 


The first section of the volume is devoted to an exceedingly valuable historical 
account of the training of the ministry in India in the Syrian, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant Churches from early times to the present. The needs of the Church in 
India were then analyzed. The survey revealed a general dissatisfaction with the 
present position of the ordained ministry and a prevailing desire that it be strength- 
ened in quality and numbers. The sense of urgency with which this question was re- 
garded arose out of the rapid numerical expansion of the Church and its growth in 
maturity and responsibility. The Conference on Theolcgical Education in 1939 had 
declared that roughly speaking there should be one ordained minister for each Chris- 
tian community of one thousand persons or two hundred families. The survey revealed 
that in 191 there were not more than three thousand ministers for a community re- 
quiring four thousand; that there was unevenness in their distribution geographically 
and denominationally; that there was great unevenness also in quality owing to vary- 
ing standards and levels of training; and that the position was deteriorating be- 
cause of the reduction in the number of candidates in training. An attempt was made 
to foresee some of the changed conditions under which the minister would in the 
future be likely to fulfill his vocation, including rising standards of general edu- 
cation, rapid industrial development, political changes, and the intellectual back- 
ground. Similarly an attempt was made to discern the internal changes which were 
likely to take place in the Church and Christian community, as devolution from mis- 
sion control would be completed and a capable indigenous leadership come into full 
responsibility. 


The analysis of the current situation showed a small number of theological 
colleges which employ English as the medium of instruction and prepare students for 
the B. D. Degree of Serampore University; a larger number of theological schools 
which are primarily provincial institutions using the vernacular language; and tem- 
porary classes for ordinands organized by some denominations as the need arose. Due 
to the dearth of candidates the last had disappeared, and the schools had less than 
half the number of students needed to supply the churches. It was emphatically 
stated that "the education of the ordained ministry represents one of the weakest 
points in the whole Christian enterprise in India, and that its present defects are 
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primarily the result of a long period of hesitant policy and haphazard practice re- 
garding ministerial recruitment and training." Broadly speaking, standards of work 
were found to be too low; the faculty members were heavily overburdened and unable 
to maintain their own study and to give enough individual attention to students; 
libraries were poor; and the Indian staff was very weak in comparison to the foreign 
staff. It was found that a great improvement was to be desired in the academic at- 
tainment and intellectual discipline of candidates for the ministry before they 
entered upon professional theological training, and that, therefore, study and action 
in the field of pre-theological education were also required. 


The problem of recruitment of candidates for the ministry was thoroughly inves- 
tigated. Hindrances to recruitment were found in attitudes within the contemporary 
Christian society, such as a lack of a sense of Christian vocation, the preoccupa- 
tion of many of the better students with science and technology, and material ambi- 
tions on the part of families. Others were discovered within the life and organiza- 
tion of the Church, including a decline in the degree of honor in which the minister 
was held, the alleged domination of national workers by missionaries, the apparent 
difference in status between nationals and missionaries, the vexing problem of ad- 
equate support, and the misunderstanding of the nature of the minister's work. There 
was a widespread feeling among young men that the ministry presents no scope for in- 
itiative or the exercise of large natural gifts. It became apparent that there was 
needed, on the one hand, a more faithful and accurate presentation of the work of the 
minister and, on the other, "of such flexibility in the machinery of the Church that 
the man of unusual gifts may find a sphere of usefulness in the ordained ministry." 
Discussions on recruitment tend to run in a vicious circle, which must be broken. 
Making an appeal for recruits through vigorously Christian homes, through schools, 
through pastors, and through personal appeals, the Church should abandon haphazard 
methods both in recruitment and training. It should make clear its desire for men 
of the highest capacity; give such men a training of first-rate quality; give them 
ministerial service which will challenge their capacity to the utmost; pray the Lord 
to send forth laborers into his harvest, and having prayed, make straight the way 
wherein those who hear God's call may serve Him. 


Theological education of necessity demands cooperation, the report affirmed. 
A denominational basis for theological education had resulted in wasteful duplica- 
tion and overlapping, and had perpetuated weak schools without either sufficient re- 
sources or students. Only cooperation and concentration can bring the needed educa- 
tional efficiency and at the same time promote the essential unity of spirit. It was 
recognized that hindrances to this were to be found in denominational differences, 
theological variations cutting across denominational lines, national tendencies im- 
planted in education by missionaries from differing national traditions, and the 
ties of tradition. Types of cooperation were reviewed. It was evident that only 
a united approach would allow for a comprehensive plan. 


Chapter seven sets forth a plan for theological education in India as a whole, 
a plan which emerged from the regional commission reports and the enlarged meeting 
of the N.C.C. Committee on Theological Education. The plan includes three main 
divisions: regional theological schools, theological colleges and advanced study 
and research. 


A union theological college should be provided for each major language area 
(calling for twelve schools), not counting Burma and Assam. This institution should 
be a small school of not more than forty students normally, using the vernacular of 
the area in instruction. "As a general rule, it is highly desirable that a union 
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theological school should be placed in a center where the pre-existing church tradi- 
tions are not overwhelmingly strong, and where a new and inclusive type of church- 
manship will have a free opportunity to develop as the result of the incorporation 
of the contributions of the different churches," and where the students can find 
ready access to their own or closely related churches for practical experience. For 
a theological school teaching one class only a minimum of four well-qualified teach- 
ers are required, two more being necessary if new admissions are made more often 
than once in three years. Provision should be made for the training of the wives of 
students, also. The school should limit its scope to training for the ordained min- 
istry and its curriculum be shaped toward that end, built around a solid core of 
biblical and theological study. While not denying the need of practical training, 
academic rather than the functional orientation is stressed. The course should be 
three years, four if possible. Schools should conduct their own entrance examina- 
tion and not accept candidates merely upon the presentation of a graduation certifi- 
cate. In this way they can assure the quality of the entering students. Detailed 
recommendations were made for each language area. It was emphasized that the curric- 
ulum would not accomplish its expected fruits unless it were worked out on the basis 
of close personal fellowship between teachers and students and on the fellowship of 
common worship and service. 


Turning to the five theological colleges, which use English for instruction and 
prepare for the Serampore B. D. degree, the plan urged that they be conducted on a 
cooperative basis, that the governing bodies be in India and not in the West, and 
that cooperating churches and missions make their contributions in cash, leaving to 
the college councils the choice of the faculty and staff members. The curriculum is 
in the main determined by the regulations for the Serampore B. D. examination, since 
Serampore alone is empowered to grant a theological degree. 


Provisions for advanced study might be made by founding scholarships, releasing 
men from parochial or teaching duty for periods of special study, by building up 
centers for postgraduate study and research, and by training in the West. Selection 
for study abroad should be made by the churches rather than the missions. Postgrad- 
uate study in India should aim at training teachers for the theological schools and 
colleges and at training in methods of research. Important objectives should also be 
the study of the Indian religions with a view to the more adequate interpretation of 
the Christian faith to non-Christian peoples and the production of Christian litera- 
ture. A school of Hinduism was proposed. 


Financial implications of the plan on the level of the regional theological 
schools did not appear to be serious and it was thought that the pooling of resources 
could largely take care of the needs of one union institution in each area. However, 
improvements in the collegiate grade institutions demanded more money, and the estab. 
lishment of the means of advanced study and research called for entirely new 
resources. Careful study leading to an over-all statement of financial needs was 
requested, to be followed by a campaign on behalf of theological education in India 
as a whole. 


The report then addressed the Indian Church on its responsibility, and pointed 
out five main ways in which the effectiveness of the theological training institu- 
tion is directly dependent upon the churches: (1) for the definition of the stan- 
dards which determine admission to the ministry; (2) for the recruitment of suitable 
candidates; (3) for the maintenance and supervision of students in training; (lh) fox 
the after-care and support of ministers in service, and (5) for the financial support 
and administration of the institution. Practices of several of the churches with 
respect to probationary periods under supervision were described, and something of 
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this kind was regarded as essential. A year of study might be provided the young 
minister after five years of outstanding service after graduation. Suggestions were 
made about book allowances, lending libraries, retreats, and summer schools. The 
vexing problem of ministerial support in relation to all this was raised, but no new 
insights gained. Having so far yet to go in adequately supporting its ministry, 

the Church in India will long need the help of the Western churches in the costly 
task of theological education, Yet the Church in India must take seriously its ob- 
ligation to support the training of its ministry, and the missions must give the 
national churches a larger share in the direction of that activity. Theological ed- 
ucation is a field for real partnership between older and younger churches. It was 
suggested that the aid of the older churches be given in the recruitment of staff, 
in the development of exchange lectureships, and in the provision of financial help. 


The N.C.C. Committee on Theological Education should function, the report stated 
as the common consultant on the problems of theological education on an all-India 
basis, and as coordinating link between provincial or regional committees related to 
the Provincial Christian Councils. The International Missionary Council and its 
associated conferences of missionary societies provide the machinery for consulta- 
tion between India and the Western churches. 


Finally there is a call for a "strategy of concentration." Examples from his- 
tory are marshalled in support of this thesis; Jesus! training of the Twelve, the 
Catechetical School at Alexandria, the training schools of the Dominicans, Calvin's 
principles for training the ministry, Loyola's system for the Jesuits, Wesley's dis- 
cipline of his preachers, the consecration of the priestly life demanded by the Ox- 
ford Movement, and the emphasis on a trained ministry in America. The strategic 
point in the missionary task is the preparation of Christian pastors and teachers. 
"The concentration of adequate resources at this point is, humanly speaking, the 
only guarantee both of the Church's stability and of its power to meet widening op- 
portunities." The resolution of the churches represented in the National Christian 
Council to make the training of the ministry "the pivot of Christian strategy" may 
well prove to be the great choice which will cary with it to fruition all the other 
hopes and aims of the Church in India. 
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A survey was made for the South Pacific Conference at Morpeth in 1948. The 
documents of that Conference include a Report of Commission V on Training for the 
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tions will be found in the National Missionary Conference of Australia, Quarterly 
Bulletin, No. 40, April 15, 198. 


The report was based on information gathered through questionnaires. A new era 
in the Pacific renders the training methods of the past insufficient. Especially in 
some areas there is a danger that the level of general education among the people 
may be higher than that of the ministry. The upsurge of nationalism has been felt, 
and churches are wanting independence. "It will thus become increasingly important 
that the quality of the Christian Ministry in the realms of spiritual experience, 
character, and intellect should be worthy of the part it will be called upon toplay 
for Christ and His Church."' There is at present no difficulty in getting enough 
workers, but few have reached the stage where they are ready for ordination. The 
average age of those received into theological schools is twenty-five years, but 
often much older men are ordained. The mission secondary schools should be retainec, 
despite the increased number of government schools, because they train for Chris tiar 
citizenship, and especially because they are necessary for recruiting. Everything 
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possible must now be done to enlist the most consecrated and intelligent young 
people in the Christian ministry. 


Almost all the present pastors and ministers have come through the ranks of 
catechists, After a probationary period they enter the Training Institution for 
three to six years, their wives residing with them in the school compound. They are 
self-supporting through their own gardens. After graduation they serve a village 
parish under supervision for a probationary period not exceeding four years, and are 
then ordained. However, the changed conditions now call for a more fully equipped 
ministry. 


The improved curriculum should call for a better knowledge of English. A 
thorough and intelligent knowledge of the Bible is essential, because it is basic 
and because of a crude and uncritical biblicism being introduced by some proselytiz- 
ing sects. "The doctrines and fundamental tenets of the faith should be taught in 
Simple form and related to the comon needs and experiences of daily life. Personal 
religion can then be presented as theology in practice. This should be related 
wherever possible to the thought, tradition and custom of the people and merged into 
the indigenous life, Christianity should not be presented as something Western 
superimposed on the native way of life." The devotional life should be nurtured, 
and this requires the preparation of material. 


The report states: "Social Religion, or the application of theological and 
Christian teaching to the whole gamut of human existence, is probably the hardest 
part of the curriculum. The native Christian who can so often shame the European 
with his loyalty to the Church and his personal devotion to Jesus Christ does not 
often understand the relation of personal religion to personal and corporate living. 
He has yet to reconcile his Christian faith with his native morality, his tribal 
custom, and the problems of his village." A link between the school and the village 
should be maintainede There can be valuable cooperation between mission and govern= 
ment in the sphere of social service, and in the preparation of the students. The 
practical skills now possessed by native ministers-~boat building, navigation, car~ 
pentry, etce,=~must be conserved. "Underneath and running through the whole course 
should be the idea of an extension of the work learned in the Primary School and a 
developing knowledge of those things and subjects which prepare for fuller living." 


While distances and dialects in the South Pacific create obstacles, it should 
not be impossible to establish a few strong central institutions within a coopera~= 
tive schemee The success of the Central Medical School demonstrates that this is 
possible. 


The training of the ministry should not end with ordination. It was reported 
that the pastors whose ministry appeared most effective were those who had managed 
out of their limited resources to gather a library. A program of literature pro= 
duction is called for, and in this the Pacific Literature Society will assist. 
Refresher courses and frequent visits by the native and European superintendents 
will be helpfule Training periods in Australia and New Zealand of up to twelve 
months had been found very helpful, but those who had been abroad for larger 
periods often found it difficult to take their place again in the normal life of 
the peoplee 


Since the work of the ordained native ministry depends for its success on the 
cooperation of the laymen, groups of trained lay workers should be built up in each 
villagee Bible school training is available for theme Because of the conservative 


attitude of native communities with regard to the status of women, no women have 
yet been permitted to take part in the conduct of public worship. Nurses and 
pastors' wives play a limited role. However, the day is coming when women will 
play an important parte 


The Conference received and discussed the report and took a series of actions 
which form Part V of the Resolutions, and which is entitled "Training of the 
Ministry of the South Pacific Churche!'' The mission boards were asked to give 
priority to fuller training and to select European educators who know the life of 
the people. It was urged that, in drawing up curricula, missionary service be 
kept in mind and that the appeal for South Sea Island missionaries be kept con-= 
stantly before the indigenous ministrye It was recommended that the N.C.C.!s of 
Australia and New Zealand together carry out a survey, draw up a plan for a system 
of cooperative theological education for the South Pacific, and report recommend- 
ationse Training of Island workers in Australia and New Zealand should be of 
a postgraduate nature and follow the fullest possible training given locally. 
There should henceforth be no difference in ministerial function as between fully 
ordained members of any racee 


The Survey of Theological Education in Africa 


The International Missionary Council is conducting a survey of theological ed- 
ucation in Africa south of the Sahara in three separate stages. First, Bishop 
Stephen Neill visited British East and West Africa (Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, Ni- 
geria, Gold Coast, and Sierre Leone) in 1950, Second, an international survey team, 
consisting of Professors M. S. Bates of New York, Bengt G. M. Sundkler of Uppsala, 
Franz Michaeli of Paris, and Christian G. Baeta of the Gold Coast, have now in the 
late fall of 1953 completed a visit to the non-British territories. Also, Dr. 
Norman Goodall and the Rev. Erik Nielsen of the secretariat of the International 
Missionary Council are now visiting South Africa, Professor Sundkler will prepare 
a comprehensive volume based on the three separate reports. At the present time 
only Bishop Neill's report is available, It was printed by the I.M.C. "for private 
circulation only," and is entitled Survey of the Training of the Minister in Africa: 
Panu ea 


Bishop Neill visited almost all the institutions training men for the ordained 
ministry and also a number of Bible schools, He held six formal conferences with 
theological teachers and had many personal interviews. His report opens with avery 
brief historical introduction and a review of the present situation, The newness of 
Christianity, the rapid numerical growth of the Christian community, the inadequate 
resources, and the shortage of clergy impressed the visitor. This shortage is off- 
set to some extent by the work of lay ministers or catechists. Most African minis- 
ters have begun as catechists and have been ordained after some years of service and 
several periods of training. Such training has usually been of good quality within 
its limitations. However, relatively few ministers have had an adequate general ed 
ucation. For a long time to come African churches will need many ministers of this 
old type and also many who are better prepared to serve the new Africa. Four new 
university colleges and study abroad have brought to many Africans first class edu- 
cational opportunity. Higher education is now in the hands of the government and 
the churches cannot now expect to enter that field, as they might have done earlier. 
However, a large place has been given to religion, and even to theological instruc- 
tion, in the government colleges. No institution of the academic grade of "theolo- 
gical college" or "theological school" exists in East or West Africa, but some are 
doing better than the "Bible school" grade of work. 
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Recruiting for the ministry is hampered quite generally by the competition of 
the ample and better paying opportunity offered by teaching in government schools. 
While sacrifice must always be expected, "the sacrifice of prospects and comfort to 
which the African ordinand is called" is far too severe. The top two forms of sec- 
ondary schools are the key to the problem of recruiting, but youth movements in 
Africa are inadequate. The Student Christian Movement should be strengthened. The 
Bishop concluded that all theological teaching on the ministerial level should be 
in English as there exists no other sufficiently widespread lingua franca. This 
would demand sufficient preparation in that language, and that involves difficulties, 
particularly the difficulty of preparing for preaching in the vernacular. More at- 
tention must be given to the way in which the African mind works, in concrete rather 
than in abstract terms, more in Hebrew than Greek modes of thought. 





Courses of study offered in various places are quite similar and are western in 
character. There is too much reliance on the lecture method. No uniformity of opin- 
ion on the inclusion of African studies was found. Church history is taught accord- 
ing to the usual western syllabus, when what should be stressed are the parallels 
between the early emergence of the western churches out of pagan cultures and their 
own situation, for "these are the things that would be really illuminating to them, 
as they wrestle with precisely the same difficulties and are called to find anew the 
way out of the twilight of the co-existence of old and new into a more genuinely 
Christian life and social order." Pastoral studies also should be given a larger 
place and be made more suited to the indigenous churches. 


Bishop Neill recommends the "community seminary" plan, by which married students 
bring their families with them, wives are given instruction, and the whole family is 
led into a better understanding of Christian marriage. Short textbooks in simple, 
but not in basic, English must be provided on the whole range of studies, and lib- 
raries should be built up, 


Detailed recommendations for each of the territories are offered, and these, 
being local in significance, have little to interest those concerned with Latin Amer- 
ica. The investigator ended his tour with a sense of "immense opportunity and im- 
mense peril." The immense peril lies in the fact that the Christian community is 
growing rapidly but it is not on the move towards higher standards; if low standards 
are accepted as normal, the Church will settle down to a complacent half-Christianity 
At the same time there is no other area where Christianity faces so great an oppor- 
tunity, and the African pastor is at the center of this situation. 


The main conclusions reached are these; Theological teachers are isolated; 
bring them together in conferences for consultation. Arrange for the exchange of 
information which they require. Set up three union church colleges, one at Kampala, 
one at Ibadan, and one in the Gold Coast. These would be nearer to "theological 
colleges" than to "theological schools." Send Africans abroad for study, but only 
after they have had thorough grounding in Africa. The African churches should be 
progressively educated to share in maintaining the training institutions which are 
needed. Finally, let there be formed an international committee on African Theolo- 
gical Education to formulate plans and commend them to the churches, 


The report is so extensively directed toward the training of ordinands for the 
Anglican Church that its general usefulness has been severely questioned, and conse- 
quently it has had too little effect outside of Anglican quarters. Its many excel- 
lent observations and recommendations will probably be more effective when incorpor- 
ated in the comprehensive report volume which Professor Sundkler will prepare. 
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The Anderson-Smith Report on Theological Education in Southeast Asia 
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1952-1953. (N. Ye, Board of Founders, Nanking Theological Seminary, 1952.) This 
differs from the others which have been reviewed in that it was not official and did 
not represent the effort of the churches and missions in the region to gather facts 
on which to base common action. It represents the efforts of a single institution 
to gain information needed to shape its own policy and program, but the information 
assembled is of vital concern and benefit to the churches and missions. Cut off fran 
the Seminary in China, the Board of Founders was attempting to formulate the most 
effective policy and program for serving Chinese communities outside of China and for 
assisting in the strengthening of union theological education in Southeast Asia. The 
survey team consisted of Dr. Sidney R. Anderson, a church administrator, and Dr. C. 
Stanley Smith, a theological teacher and administrator, both long experienced in 
China. Dr. Smith had been a member of the survey team in China in 193-1935. 


Detailed reports are given on the various geographical areas and some valuable 
general supplementary reviews of regional situations are added. Dr. Smith found in 
India that the high standard is largely maintained by the fact that Serampore, hav- 
ing sole power to grant theological degrees, standardizes theological education as 
is done in no other country, The British concept of theological education has been 
broadened by contact with American theory and practice. Dr. Smith, like many another 
investigator, found literature inadequate. Dr. Smith found that demographically, 
religiously, culturally, there was enough in common throughout S.E.Asia to regard it 
as a unity. This region is not marked by extreme poverty among the masses. It is 
an area into which a multitude of new missionary agencies and roving Chinese evan- 
gelists have introduced proliferation of sects and dissension among the churches. 
Despite high appreciation of the achievements of the English Divinity School at In- 
sein, Burma, the visitors reported: "It became evident, as we studied this and other 
schools where one denomination was attempting to carry on a full staffed and well 
equipped theological seminary alone, that because of the increased costs of carrying 
on theological education and the higher standards demanded today, the task was prac- 
tically impossible." Thailand or Siam was found to present "the most stratigic and 
needy situation" in all of Southeast Asia, from the viewpoint of Christian mission- 
ary policy and strategy. Special difficulties, due to local attitudes, were found 
to be hampering Chinese students in preparation for the ministry, and with respect 
to general theological training, the seminary was found -- as usual -- to be under- 
staffed and without an adequate library. 


Singapore was the only place in Malaya visited. Here it is possible for Trinity 
College to offer teaching and classroom work almost entirely in English. A Chinese 
Department will take care of preparations for preaching in Chinese. The survey team 
was impressed with the possibility of Singapore becoming in the future the ecumenical 
center for Southeast Asia and the point of coordination for the work of theological 
education in the whole area, including the production of theological literature, 
standardization of curricula, interchange of teachers, and exchange of information 
between theological schools. This city is the "feasible location" for a theological 
college of advanced standing which would be the capstone of the system of eooperative 
theological training in Southeast Asia. Valuable insights concerning the situation 
in Indonesia are offered, and these are of especial value to Americans, who up to 
the present have had little knowledge about that region. The Higher Theological 
School in Jakarta was found to come nearer to top grade than any other institution, 
excepting Manila, in the whole area. It nearly equals the B.D. degree. The decline 
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of the Dutch language, which has been the chief medium of instruction, presents this 
school with an urgent problem. It faces also the problem of transition from mission 
to church control. A number of good theological training schools are found in other 
parts of Indonesia, A lively interest in the problems of theological education was 

found everywhere. 


The survey team reported that a careful survey of theological education in the 
Philippines is being made by the Rev. H. Welton Rotz, a Presbyterian missionary. The 
three union seminaries at Manila, Dumaguete, and Iloilo were the team's objectives 
for observation. The school at Manila has a B.D. course based on a B.A. or B.S. 
degree, but because of a shortage of staff the top grade course does not fulfill the 
expectation. Here there was found the largest and best theological library in the 
whole area. The College of Theology at Dumaguete is a department of Silliman Univ- 
ersity with an emphasis on rural work and practical teaching. The visitors expected 
it to grow in importance. Since the College of Theology of the Baptist Central 
Philippines University at Iloilo does not contemplate admitting Chinese and making 
special provisions for them, the team described its situation, but made no recom- 
mendations regarding it. #In general, the team found an increasing resentment, sus- 
picion, and jealousy of the Chinese on the part of the nationals of the nations in 
Southeast Asia, so that clearly any attempts to serve the Chinese must be made in 
ways which would aid in their integration rather than tend to prolong their separa- 
tion. The churches are forces for overcoming racial, economic, and class barriers, 
but they are too weak to accomplish much. In fact, excepting in parts of Indonesia 
the Christian community as a whole is too weak in relation to the general population 
to be complacent about its chances of survival, should severe pressure be exerted 
upon it. In facing the problem of effective survival, time is an important factor, 
A major part of the answer to the urgency of the situation is "an intelligently bib- 
lical, passionately serious and enthusiastic evangelism that, taking its lesson from 
Communism, dares to use Christian youth and Christian laity more effectively than it 
has done in the past." The Chinese churches, markedly evangelistic, can play a role 
of importance, and the spirit and methods of evangelism developed among the Chinese 
churches should be made to serve the whole church in Southeast Asia. The authors 
state: "This is a vital question for the Ecumenical Church and for Missions. It 
must be carefully studied and appraised; it is full of dangers as well as possibil- 
ities; it is pregnant with the danger of increasing the division between the Chinese 
churches and the national churches; it requires delicate, sympathetic, wise and in- 
telligent handling if it is to escape the evils of extreme fanaticism, narrow liter- 
alism, obscurantism due to untrained biblical leadership, the partisan spirit which 
comes from over-zeal in a cause, and an attitude of self-righteousness. It is mainly 
a question of leadership and partly also of the wise use of laity and youth," The 
question is, therefore, vitally related to theological education. It involves also 
the relation of theological schools to Bible schools. 


The survey team had not intended to observe Bible schools, but these forcibly 
intruded themselves into their line of vision. While there are a number of Bible 
schools under the old established missions and their related national churches, most 
of them have been founded by missionaries and societies newly arrived from the main- 
land of China, exceedingly Fundamentalist, and many of them sectarian in spirit and 
hostile to the churches already established. Large numbers of young people, even 
from the churches long in the land enroll in them. They are apparently meeting a 
need which the older churches and missions of the region have not been filling. The 
team found them to be a challenge because of their independence of, and frequently 
even hostility to, the ecumenically-minded churches; because of their Fundamentalist 
character and Biblical literalism, and also because of their appeal to youth. They 
make this appeal to young people because they provide a short-cut education for 
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church work and the ministry, they generally have low standards for entrance; they 
are aggressive, dogmatic; they are biblically based in a narrow way rather than of- 
fering theologically and philosophically related presentation of Christianity; and 
they challenge youth to a more evangelistic, adventurous, and less traditional and 
ritualistic ministry. Another factor is "their appeal to the laity, partly for the 
reasons stated above for their appeal to youth, and partly because of a subtle in- 
jection of distrust of the better educated ministers, especially those trained in 
union theological schools, and a somewhat flattering appeal to the layman to be ‘ta 
Defender of the Faith.'" 


Dr. Smith suggests that a study might show that the Bible school ought to play 
a larger part in the theological system of the Orient. Should this prove to be the 
case, the churches should re-examine their policies to see whether a grade of workers 
of Bible school training grade could be integrated into the whole ministry of the 
Church. Bible schools should have the same relationship to the churches as the theo- 
logical seminaries, and the faculty of the latter should teach in them and help to 
maintain high standards. Ordinarily, graduates of the Bible schools should not be 
allowed to enter a seminary without further general education, but the door should 
be left open, and the means of acquiring a broader general education should be pro- 
vided. A name suggested for church-controlled schools of the lower grade is "Bib- 
lical Theological Schools." 


The presence of so many Bible schools in Southeast Asia emphasizes the need for 
better theological seminaries, for, although great numbers of unordained and volun- 
tary lay workers are needed, the real leadership must come from men and women 
trained in the theological seminaries. In many places the Bible schools are filling 
a vacuum, Westernization and Americanization should be avoided more than has been 
done in the past. A conference on theological education in the whole area is called 
for. Good schools of college grade, based on graduation from senior middle school, 
were found in the region, and at Manila there is a department for college graduates. 
Yet there is little to show that "theological education is the crown of the Chris- 
tian educational system." Plant and faculty are generally inadequate, and financial 
support is too meagre, The evangelistic opportunity is often not grasped by the 
churches because there is not a sufficient understanding of the theological task, 
and it is the seminary which must help the Church to an understanding of that theo- 
logical task. An ecumenical approach to the problems of theological education 
throughout the whole of Southeast Asia is essential. 


Other Literature on Theological Education in the Younger Churches 

There is only a small body of recent literature on the subject in aduition to 
the surveys which have been reviewed. The following items will be useful to those 
who wish to go more deeply into the topic. A brief description, but not a review, 
is given in each case. 


(1) Carson, Arthur L. "Theological Education in the Philippines." (Revised). 
November 13, 1951. No place, no publisher, Mimeographed pamphlet, 17p. The presi- 
dent of Silliman University at Dumaguete in this paper reflects on The Christian 
Minister in India and its application to the Philippines. He finds the following 
emphases in that report applicable to the Church in the Islands: the principles of 
concentration and cooperation, the necessity of preparation for bi- or multi- 
language preaching, adequate attention to the indigenous culture and religion, an 
opportunity in literature, attention to the biblical languages, better preparation 
for the rural ministry, training for wives, . specialized scholarship, and a general 
scheme of theological education for the whole land. Dr. Carson advocates a ministr 
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with varied levels of preparation but with provision for a higher standard for as 
many ministers as possible. He calls for a larger use of laymen and women and a 

free voice for them in church affairs. He proposes that preparation for Christian 
vocations, other than the pastorate, be placed in the general university curriculum. 
This leads into the whole field of Christian higher education, about which he makes 
interesting comments and proposals in relation to theological teaching. As a nation- 
wide plan he suggests one graduate level seminary; an intermediate grade institute 
in each dialect area, especially related to pastoral, evangelistic, and library 
service in the area; and local Bible schools or lay training institutes for the 
training of lay workers and local assistants. 


(2) Jothipakiam, V. "The Training of Christian Leaders in India." Internation- 
Review of Missions, October 1950, pp. 25-30. The author reflects on the problem — 
of Training in the light of the new spirit in independent India with its resurgent 
Hinduism. The strength of the church will be tested. If the more talented Chris- 
tians meet the demand for service to the nation the position of the Church will be 
enhanced; otherwise it will decline. There are two glaring defects, India theology 
and evangelism. The rural economy of India will not support a top-heavy church gov- 
ernment nor an indifferent ministry. Three things would help to remedy the present 
defects. First, the use of the mother tongue in theological study, research, and 
interpretation. Second, give the ministerial student practical training so that he 
can partially support himself, and at the same time make for greater use of lay 
ministry. Third, abandon western style theological training institutions for the 
ashram type, so much nearer to Jesus and the Twelve than present seminaries. Moreover, 
make a real place in the Church's life and work for the wandering Christian Sadhu. 








(3) Mathews, Basil. Forerunners of a New Age, N.Y., International Missionary 
Council and Foreign Missions Conference of N. A., 193. This is an interpretative 
report of a Conference on the Training of the Ministry of the Younger Churches, held 
at Newark, New Jersey, in 1934. It gathers up the best thinking on the subject in 
the period just before the series of important surveys, reviewed above, was made. 





(4) MUller Kruger, Th., and Rasker, A. J. "Six Years Higher Theological Train- 
ing in Batavia," Translated by A. L. Warnshuis from De Opwekker for February 19). 
NeY., Ie Me C., (1942). Mimeographed pamphlet. The first two principals of the 
school report on its aims and experiences as it seeks to teach the standard theolo- 
gical disciplines and prepare for a truly indigenous ministry. "Theology in the 
proper meaning of our training, which we try to understand and to teach, is what 
God's Word should teach our Churches in their situation in Netherlands India." This 
is the most rigorous and exacting course of training to be found anywhere among the 
younger churches. Recent reports on it will be found in the Anderson-Smith Report, 
reviewed above, and Dr. H. P. Van Dusen's address, mentioned below. 





(5) Smith, C. Stanley. The Development of Protestant Theological Education in 
China. Shanghai, Kelly and Walsh, 1941. This is a Yale Ph.D. dissertation by the 
former vice-president of Nanking Theological Seminary and present principal of 
Trinity College, Singapore. It traces theological education in China down to the 


This volume is designated as Part II, but Part I has not been published, It was to 
treat the history of theological education in Europe and America. 


(6) Van Dusen, Henry Pitney. "Theological Education in East Asia." Report of 
an address at the Far Eastern Conference, New York, May 6-8, 1953. N.Y.e, NCCCUSA, 
Division of Foreign Missions, Far Eastern Joint Office; 1953. Mimeographed pamphle? 
President Van Dusen found in the whole of East Asia no theological colleges which 
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would be regarded in this country as fully standard. The three wnich would most 
nearly meet the requirements are those in Manila, Tokyo, and Djakarta (called Batavia 
under the Dutch rule). The Bible school has been the stepchild of theological edu- 
cation, but it must now receive serious attention, because of: the growth of such 
schools controlled by sectarian groups, the revival of Bible-centered theology, and 
the need for a more numerous, less costly ministry. At least one higher grade 
theological college is needed for Southeast Asia. Textbooks and libraries are woe- 
fully inadequate. Each school works in isolation, and cross-fertilization is needed, 
It could be provided through visits, conferences, and a center (with staff) for 
theological education in the region, 


(7) Ward, Marcus. Our Theological Task. Madras, C. L. S. for India, 196. 
The report volume, The Christian Minister in India stressed the need for the theolo- 
gical colleges and graduate schools to lead the way in interpreting Christian faith 
and doctrine to Indian culture. Professor Ward makes a contribution toward that em, 
providing "An Introduction to the Study of Theology in India," giving major attentim 
to The Theological Task, The Bible--Primary Source of Christian Dogma, The Secondary 


Sourcesof Christian Dogma, and the Approach to Doctrine. 





(8-9) Welch, James, (a) Religious Studies in an African University, (Ibadan, 
Nigeria, Ibadan University College Press, 1950). (b) East and West Review, October 
1951, pp. 123-128. Professor Welch's inaugural address, March 17, 1950. Professor 
Welch holds the thesis that the African mind is concrete, not speculative, and is 
much more at home in Hebrew than Greek modes of thought. This he believes to be the 
key to effective theological teaching and writing for Africans. The first move in 
this direction was Edwin W. Smith's book, African Beliefs and Christian Faith, pub- 
lished in London, by the United Society on Christian Literature, in Hino 30, his 
"introduction to theology for African students, evangelistis, and pastors," sought 
to interpret Christian theology, first, in the light of African beliefs about God, 
and, second, in the light of Hebrew ideas of God. It mught to give a more adequate 
place to the Old Testament in African church life and ministerial training. 








A number of articles from the Anglican viewpoint will be found in The kast and 
West Review. 


R. Pierce Beaver 
Missionary Research Library 
November 19, 1953 





